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JOTTINGS 


OF    A 


TRIP   TO   BUENOS  AIRES, 


In  the  autumn  of  1865,  I  took  a  cabin  passage  (along  with 
six  others)  in  a  barque  sailing  from  Glasgow,  and  after  •  a 
passage  of  exactly  nine  weeks  (unmarked  by  any  uncommon 
occurrence)  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  8th  December. 

THE  CITY. 

(Sketches  10  and  IJp.) 

Buenos  Ayres  does  not  present  a  very  striking  or  pic- 
turesque appearance  seen  from  the  river.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  is  considerably  elevated,  but  perfectly  level, 
and  the  outline  of  buildings,  though  broken  by  numerous 
cupolas  and  towers,  is  straight  and  monotonous.  It  is  built 
on  the  plan  of  a  chess-board,  the  streets  being  quite  straight, 
and  crossing  each  other  at  regular  distances,  at  right  angles. 
The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  of  one  storey,  with  flat 
roofs;  the  windows  shaded  by  Venetian  blinds,  and  protected 
by  iron  gratings  on  the  outside.  The  houses,  like  the  streets, 
are  built  in  the  form  of  hollow  squares.  In  the  middle  is  a 
^cdio  or  court,  often  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  or  marbles, 
and  decorated  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  There  is  generally 
an  algibe  or  water  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  The  fronts 
of  some  of  the  finest  houses  are  elaboratelv  ornamented  witli 
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stucco,  and  almost  all  sorts  are  blindiugly  white-washed. 
The  streets  are  badly  paved,  the  footpaths  often  several  feet 
higher  than  the  causeway,  and  no  system  of  underground 
sewerage  exists.  All  other  sanitary  measures  are  neglected, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  tliat  cholera  is  at 
present  scourging  the  inhabitants.  With  an  ocean  of  fresh 
water  close  at  hand,  iio  mechanical  means  have  as  yet  been 
adopted  to  elevate,  purify,  and  distribute  it  through  the  city, 
but  all  the  water  used  is  brought  in  carts  from  the  shallow 
and  muddy  shore,  at  great  expense.  The  Plaza  Victoria  is 
the  principal  square  in  Buenos  A}Tes.  On  one  side  stands 
the  Cathedral,  a  large  brick  and  plaster  edifice,  with  a 
Corinthian  front.  The  interior  is  well  white-washed  and 
gilded,  and  contains  numerous  shrines;  but  possesses  no 
architectural  merit.  Almost  all  the  churches  have  decent 
fronts,  but  the  backs  look  like  shabby  ruins.  The  congre- 
gations seem  chiefly  composed  of  women;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  housemaid's  knee  must  be  a  common  disease  amongst 
the  fair  ladies.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  Plaza  Victoria  is  an 
obelisk,  to  commemorate  the  year  of  Independence.  It  is 
built  of  brick  and  plaster,  and  requires  annual  renovation. 
]\Iight  not  the  same  perishable  materials  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  marble  and  bronze  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  monuments  at  home  ? 

A      SAL  A  L)  E  E  D. 

(Sketch  2.) 

Curious  to  see  slaughtering  on  a  grand  scale.  I  took  a 
ticket  by  rail  to  Barracas,  which  is  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  Buenos  Ap^es,  where  the  saladcros  are  cliiefly 
located.  The  train  consisted  of  engine  and  two  carriages — 
the   latter    constructed  on   the    ^N^orth   American   principle, 
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each  being  about  forty  feet  long,  and  containing  only  one 
apartment — a  ]3lan  wliicli  will  probably  be  adopted  at  home 
after  a  few  more  murders  and  assaults  have  been  committed 
in  the  carriages  at  present  in  fashion.  About  half-way  to 
Barracas  the  train  leaves  the  main  line  and  runs  down  a 
branch  to  the  left,  whistling  past  piles  of  timber  and  a  row 
of  wooden  houses  on  the  one  hand  and  a  stream  thronged 
with  schooner-rigged  barges  on  the  other.  This  is  the  Boca 
(mouth),  and  at  tlie  first  glance  one  could  fancy  one  was  in 
a  Xortli  American  A'illage ;  but  the  Spanish  sign-boards,  and 
the  names  of  saints  and  Italian  heroes  upon  the  shipping, 
would  at  the  second  glance  dispel  the  illusion.  Drop23ing 
and  taking  up  a  few  passengers,  we  return  to  the  main  line, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  are  in  Barracas.  A  horrible  odour  of 
blood  and  burned  bones  assails  the  nostrils,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  obscured  all  around  by  clouds  of  smoke.  A 
stream  called  the  Riachuelo  passes  through  Barracas,  and  I 
step  towards  it.  Small  schooners,  with  deck-loads  of  bones, 
bone-ash,  and  barrels  of  grease,  are  being  pushed  by  poles 
slowly  up  and  down  the  stream,  or  lay  at  wharves  taking  in 
cargo.  I  cross  in  a  ferry-boat  to  the  opposite  bank,  and 
land  on  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  where  a  number  of  robust 
Basques  are  busy  washing  clothes,  albeit  the  water  seems 
badly  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  Stomachs  of  cattle  bob 
on  the  surface  in  any  quantity,  and  at  the  margin  the  putrid 
element  is  alive  with  maggots.  Immediately  in  front  is  a 
saladero,  the  gates  of  which  I  enter.  A  big,  bloated,  ugly 
dog  gives  me  a  malignant  glance  as  I  pass,  but  offers  no 
active  opposition.  He  has  been  gorging  on  blood  and  raw 
flesh  until  he  has  become  too  indolent  to  bark  or  bite.  On 
the  left  is  a  pile  of  wooden  buildings,  in  which,  I  presume, 
the  "  rendering"  of  grease  is  proceeding.  This  l)uilding  I 
X)ass  l)y,  and  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  man  who  is 
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busy  knocking  ox  horns  off  their  bony  cores ;  a  single  blow 
upon  an  iron  bar  effects  this  object.  A  huge  pyramid  of 
horns  is  piled  beside  him  to  operate  on.  A  few  steps  farther 
on  brings  me  to  the  killing  ground,  a  description  of  which 
may  interest  the  refined  reader.  There  is  a  large  corral, 
fenced  with  strong  posts,  which  contains  several  hundred 
cattle.  Connected  with  it  is  a  smaller  corral,  into  which  a 
point,  or  portion,  of  the  herd  is  driven  by  men  on  horse- 
back, when  required.  This  small  corral  communicates  with 
a  still  smaller,  but  stronger  enclosure,  about  twenty  feet 
square,  which  is  the  place  of  execution.  When  a  point  of 
cattle  has  been  driven  into  this  stockaded  pen,  their  retreat  ^ 
is  cut  off  by  a  port-cuUis.  On  the  opposite  side  the  corral 
contracts  towards  another  door-way,  and  a  low  truck  running 
on  rails  forms  the  floor  of  this  narrow  part.  At  the  narrow 
end,  but  outside  the  enclosure  and  elevated  on  a  small 
platform,  stands  the  executioner,  armed  with  a  lasso  and  a 
knife.  The  lasso  passes  through  a  pidley,  and  one  end 
branching  into  two,  is  fastened  to  the  girths  of  tAvo  horses 
ridden  by  Gauchos,  outside  the  corral.  The  executioner 
swings  his  lasso  and  throws  it  around  the  horns  of  an  ox. 
He  gives  the  word,  and  the  two  horsemen  canter  off,  dragging 
the  doomed  animal  in  an  instant  upon  the  railroad  truck. 
The  executioner  shouts  hueno  !  and  quietly  stoops  and 
plunges  his  knife  into  the  neck  of  the  ox,  dividing  the  spinal 
marrow  from  the  brain  at  one  blow,  and  the  beast  drops 
without  a  struggle.  The  man  quickly  disengages  his  lasso, 
and  is  ready  for  another  throw.  Two  men,  meanwhile,  drag 
the  truck  and  carcase  up  a  long  shed,  where  a  large  number 
of  hands  are  busy  skinning  and  cutting  up.  Arriving  at  a 
spot  where  the  workman  is  ready,  the  truck  stops,  a  lasso  is 
fixed  to  the  fore-foot  of  the  dead  beast,  and  a  jerk  from  a 
horse  suffices   to  land  it  in  proper  position  on  the   crimson 
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floor  of  the  shed,  the  car  returning  for  another  subject.  The 
butcher  bleeds  the  ox,  and  the  skinning  and  dissecting  are 
performed  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  despatch.  The 
whole  business  goes  on  "  unhasting  and  unresting."  As 
many  as  800  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  in  a  single 
establishment  in  a  day.  Irishmen,  a  few  years  ago,  had 
the  monopoly  of  this  agreeable  trade;  but  they  have  been 
gradually  driven  out  of  it  by  Basques — a  robust,  hardy,  and 
industrious  race.  Here,  with  their  blue  bonnets,  and  bare 
legs  and  feet  encrusted  with  blood,  they  look  like  High- 
landers after  a  fight.  Trousers,  or  cliiripas,  would  be  incon- 
venient in  a  saladero,  so  none  are  worn — a  piece  of  sacking, 
like  a  kilt,  being  substituted.  Some  of  the  figures  would 
have  served  Eubens  for  models,  their  limbs  being  almost 
too  brawny. 

ESTANCIAS. 

(Sketches  15  and  16.) 

Farm-houses  (estancias)  differ  as  much  in  character  and 
style  in  Buenos  Ayres  as  they  do  at  home,  as  the  two 
sketches  will  shew.  The  estancia  generally  occupies  some 
central  position  on  the  ground,  and  shepherds'  huts  are 
distributed  at  distances  convenient  for  pasturage.  One  flock 
of  ordinary  sheep  and  a  flock  of  fine  sheep  are  usually  kept 
at  the  estancia.  The  latter  are  kept  for  breeding  rams  for 
all  the  flocks,  and  are  more  carefully  fed  and  attended  to. 
In  times  of  dearth  they  are  supplied  with  an  artificial  grass 
called  al  falfa,  which  grows  with  extraordinary  luxuriance. 
A  common  flock  generally  begins  with  1500,  but  is  allowed 
to  increase  to  2000  and  upwards.  Some  estancias  are 
adorned  with  plantations  of  peach  trees,  which  are  cut  down 
every  three  years  for  fire-wood,  and  yield  a  superabundance 
of  delicious  and  wholeso^ne  fruit. 
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PUESTOS    AND    PUESTEROS. 

(Shetclies  31  and  32.) 

A  puesto  is  a  shepherd's  hut,  ha^ang  a  sheep  corral 
attached,  and  it  may  be  a  small  field  or  orchard.  Farmers 
usually  prefer  giving  the  puestero  or  shepherd  an  interest  in 
the  flock,  such  as  a  third  of  the  avooI  and  increase,  which  is 
called  the  tercero  system.  This  is  the  only  opening  in  which 
there  is  a  ray  of  hope — a  chance  of  independence — for  a 
man  without  capital  in  Buenos  Ayi^es.  It  is  too .  often  a 
long  and  up-hill  struggle.  One  often  hears  of  the  "good 
old  times  "  (six  or  seven  years  ago),  when  sheep  on  thirds 
was  the  road  to  fortune ;  but  now-a-days  the  shepherd  has 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  his  expenses  witliin  his  earnings, 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  is  in  debt  to  some  store-keeper. 

Puestos,  like  estancias,  are  of  ^'arious  sizes  and  styles. 
Some  are  merely  rude  huts,  containing  a  single  room,  fur- 
nished with  an  ox  skull  or  two  (facetiously  called  ivory 
chairs),  and  a  truckle  bed  made  of  a  hide;  whilst  others  are 
comfortable  enough  cottages,  furnished  much  the  same  as 
the  houses  of  small  farmers  or  labourers  at  home. 

Herding  sheep  is  done  in  Buenos  Ap-es  either  on  horse- 
back or  on  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  shepherd,  whilst 
busied  with  his  household  affairs,  his  quinta  or  garden, 
occasionally  mounts  the  ladder  leading  to  the  chimney-top, 
whence  he  obtains  a  wider  prospect  of  the  camp  (as  the 
country  is  always  called) ;  and  his  practised  eye  can  dis- 
tinguish his  flock  amongst  a  jungle  of  gigantic  thistles,  when 
it  is  invisible  to  others.  He  can  also  guess  very  accurately 
what  his  sheep  intend  to  do — whether  they  mean  to  remain 
on  their  querencia  or  proper  pasture,  or  are  inclined  to  wander 
into  forbidden  ground.  He  requires  to  keep  a  A^igilant 
outlook  lest  they   meet   and    mix  with    another  flock — an 
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accident  tliat  sometimes  happens,  and  wliicli  occasions  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  as  the  separation  can  only  be  effected 
by  catching  and  lifting. out  of  the  corral  every  individual 
member  of  one  of  the  flocks.  Every  shej)herd  possesses 
two  or  three  horses,  and  one  is  always  kept  saddled  and 
tied  up,  that  the  owner  may  be  able  to  gallop  to  his  flock 
at  any  moment.  In  immperos  the  tremendous  gales  that, 
laden  with  dust  and  w^ithered  thistles,  sweep  across  the 
pampos,  the  shepherd  requires  to  be  doubly  A^igilant  and  to 
keep  with  his  flock,  as  the  sheep  run  at  full  gallop  before 
the  hurricane  and  are  often  entirely  lost. 

I  should  think  the  majority  of  the  shepherds  are  un- 
married men,  and  live  in  their  hermitages  Avithout  other 
companions  than  their  dogs.  The  stranger  is  always  sure 
of  a  hospitable  reception  at  a  puesto.  The  Puestero  gives 
a  party,  suh  rosa,  at  rare  intervals;  and  fellow-shepherds  ride 
for  leagues,  after  their  sheep  are  in  the  corrales,  to  spend  the 
night  in  jollity.  A  sumptuous  supper  is  prepared — roast- 
mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  biscuit  and  tea,  or  mate,  are  provided  for 
the  body,  and  gin  or  cane  raise  the  soul  above  all  earthly 
cares.  The  spirits,  long  unnaturally  depressed,  rise  in  an 
inverse  proportion;  songs  are  sung,  jests  cracked,  and  in  due 
time  the  mirth  and  fun  grow  fast  and  furious.  The  party 
disperses  about  cock-crow,  each  trusting  to  the  sagacity  of 
his  horse  to  find  the  road  home. 

Any  stout  healthy  young  fellow,  who  has  no  desire  to  amass 
money— who  has  no  objections  to  continual  watchfulness  and 
occasional  hard  work — who  does  not  fear  exposure  to  all 
sorts  of  weather — who  can  be  content  with  mutton,  mate, 
and  hard  biscuits  every  day  all  the  year  round;  and,  lastly, 
who  has  no  particular  love  for  the  society  of  either  man  or 
woman,  might  be  very  happy  as  a  shepherd  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment. 
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BULLOCK  CARTS. 

(Sketches  12,  17,  and  18.) 

The  bullock  cart  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  most  primitive- 
looking  vehicle'  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It  is  very  lofty, 
the  sides  are  thatched  with  rushes  or  canes,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  hides.  This  monstrous  machine  is  provided 
with  a  wooden  axle,  and  is  mounted  on  huge  unshod  wheels, 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Each  cart  is  drawn  by  six 
bullocks.  The  savage-looking  driver  sits,  armed  with  a  long 
cane  having  a  sharp  spike  in  the  end,  on  the  yoke  between 
the  heads  of  the  shaft  oxen.  The  two  pairs  of  bullocks  in 
front  are  attached  to  the  cart  by  ropes  made  of  raw  hide. 
The  axle  is  never  greased;  the  infernal  groaning  and  creak- 
ing, so  horrible  to  a  human  ear,  being  thought  to  encourage 
the  oxen ;  and  the  driver  at  any  difficult  part  of  the  way, 
such  as  an  arroyo,  as  an  additional  stimidant,  gives  vent  to 
the  most  diabolical  shrieks  and  shouts  of  laughter,  using 
his  goad  to  increase  the  persuasion,  with  frantic  energy. 
AVhen  he  wishes  to  halt,  he  hints  his  intentions  by  smiting 
the  poor  animals  on  the  horns  with  an  instrument  made  of 
hard  wood,  something  resembling  in  shape  and  size  the  weight 
of  an  eight-day  clock. 

The  bullock  cart,  though  rough  in  appearance,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform.  It  carries  a  cargo 
of  three  tons,  and  by  the  great  height  of  the  wheels  goods 
are  saved  from  damage  by  the  water  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  flooded  in  winter.  Almost  all  the  traffic  in  the 
Argentine  provinces  (of  which  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  cliief)  is 
carried  on  by  these  bullock  carts,  which  make  their  long 
voyages  in  fleets  of  a  dozen,  more  or  less.  They  often 
perform  great  journeys,  though  at  a  slow  rate,  halting 
occasionally  to  refresh    their  teams    on    any   man's    gromid 
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that  suits  their  convenience,  as  permitted  by  kAv.  ^lany 
of  the  drivers  have  no  homes  but  their  carts.  They  sleep 
on  the  ground,  ^vitll  a  hide  for  a  bed,  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  and  have  learned  from  long  practice  to  kindle  a  fire, 
to  roast  meat,  and  infuse  mate  out  of  any  sort  of  materials, 
and  in  the  most  unfa^'om'able  spots. 

THE    DILIGEXCIA. 

(Sketch  40.) 

Goods  are  transported  by  bullock  carts,  and  travellers 
beyond  the  reach  of  railways  (^vhich  are  few  in  number 
and  for  comparatively  short  distances  as  yet)  can  travel  on 
some  routes  by  the  diligencia.  The  latter  is  not  unlike  an 
omnibus,  but  the  horses  are  not  driven  in  hand,  but  ridden 
by  postilions.  The  harness  is  extremely  simple,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  cinch,  or  broad  girth  of  untanned  hide,  having 
a  ring  on  one  side  to  which  the  trace — a  rope  of  raw  hide — 
is  attached.  There  is  no  collar,  and  the  traction  is  all 
lateral — an  unmechanical  but  sometimes  handy  plan.  The 
horses  are  yoked  in  pairs,  each  pair  under  the  management 
of  a  gaucho,  who,  seated  on  a  native  saddle,  keeps  up  a 
constant  flagellation  with  a  powerful  rehenqtic.  I  have 
frequently  seen  fourteen  horses  harnessed  to  the  vehicle; 
and  in  fine  weather  it  proceeds  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  in 
winter,  when  the  roads  are  wretched  beyond  description,  it 
makes  small  progress.  The  common  mode  of  travelling  is 
on  horseback,  and  people  performing  a  long  journey  provide 
themselves  with  a  number  of  horses,  shifting  the  saddles  to 
fresh  animals  as  occasion  requires,  and  driving  the  troop 
before  them. 
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THE   NATIVES. 

(Sketches  W,  21,  and  ,^^.; 

The  natives  in  the  camp  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  called 
gaucJios.  They  are  a  cross  between  the  old  Spaniards  and 
the  Indians,  and  in  appearance  and  habits  resemble  the 
latter  more  than  the  former.  They  have  swarthy  com- 
plexions— in  many  cases  good  features,  straight,  strong  black 
hair;  lean  and  supple  figures,  and  are  more  equal  in  stature 
— about  the  middle — than  Euro23eans.  I^ature,  as  if  she 
designed  them  for  the  equestrian  life  they  are  to  lead,  sends 
them  into  this  breathing  world  with  bow  legs.  The  infant 
can  ride  before  it  can  walk.  The  gaucho  dislikes  hard, 
continuous  work,  but  in  the  saddle  he  is  indefatigable.  He 
is  inhumanly  hardy,  and  seems  to  prefer  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  weather  which  would  fill  a  European,  if 
subjected  to  the  same  exposure,  with  rheumatism  for  life.  A 
bullock  hide,  or  a  saddle  spread  on  the  ground,  serves  him 
for  a  bed.  He  devours  an  enormous  quantity  of  flesh  when  he 
can  get  it,  but  when  there  is  no  alternative,  can  live  for  several 
days  very  comfortably  on  mate  and  paper  -cigars.  He  prides 
himself  on  his  horsemanship,  on  his  clothes,  on  his  dexterity 
in  throwing  the  lasso  and  bolas.  He  is  absurdly  awkwa^rd 
in  handling  carpenters'  tools,  and  cannot  drive  a  nail  straight, 
l)ut  he  is  fond  of  working  in  leather.  There  is  a  savage 
beauty  in  the  native  bridles,  halters,  etc.,  and  they  are  supe- 
rior in  strength  and  durability  to  the  European.  The  leather 
employed  is  not  tanned,  but  prepared  by  tctwing.  The 
gaucho  speaks  Sjjanish  (rather  corruptly),  and  professes  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  consequence  of  the  high  marriage  fees 
exacted  by  the  Church,  very  few  of  the  common  people  marry 
at  alL  The  venerable  gentleman  depicted  in  Sketch  20,  who 
was  over  eighty  when  he  sat  for  liis  portrait,  had  lived  with 
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tliree  connubial  partners  in  his  time.  The  last  had  left  him 
some  five  years  before,  after  having  cohabited  happily  for 
fifteen.  To  do  her  justice,  however,  he  was  all  she  left,  as 
what  little  property  he  possessed  she  took  with  her.  This 
amorous  veteran,  mideterred  by  former  experience,  was  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  another  frail  charmer.  As  Moore 
beautifully  remarks — 

"The  heart  that  loves  ti'uly,  lore  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close." 

The  gaucho  is  entirely  destitute  of  education,  his  only 
books  being  the  hips  of  horses.  Goods,  carried  liy  bullock 
carts,  generally  bear  the  "  mark"  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  sent.  The  drivers  cannot  read,  btit  they  know  almost 
everybody's  mark.  The  gaucho  costume  is  very  picturesque, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  horseback,  where  it  looks  best.  It 
consists  of  a  low-crowned  velvet  or  felt  hat,  a  shirt,  and  a 
pair  of  very  wide  drawers,  fringed  or  embroidered  at  the  foot, 
and  reaching;  about  half  wav  down  the  leo".  A  laro-e  cloth 
gaily  striped  is  worn  instead  of  trousers,  and  is  called  a 
chiripa.  A  broad  leather  belt,  containing  pockets  for  money, 
is  clasped  around  the  waist  by  six  or  more  large  silver  coins, 
and  serves  to  hold  a  knife  or  short  sword,  called  a  facon. 
Tliese  weapons  have  frequently  highly  ornamented  hilts,  and 
sheaths  of  real  or  imitation  silA'er.  Another  sqtiare  cloth, 
called  ?i  ]Jonc]io,\m\iMg  a  slit  in  the  centre  through  which  to 
pass  the  head,  is  worn  in  cold  or  rainy  weather  as  a  cloak, 
and  sometimes  as  a  coat  also.  Boots,  of  the  European  pattern, 
are  superseding  the  hotas  del  'potro,  at  one  time  imiversal,  and 
still  common.  The  latter  are  boots  or  leather  stockings  made 
of  the  sldn  taken  fi^om  the  legs  of  a  horse,  and  require  no 
sewing.  The  bridle  and  stiiTups  are  often  ornamented  with 
silver,  and  the  rehmqiie  (whip)  has  sometimes  a  handle  of  the 
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same  metal.  The  thong  of  the  rehenque  is  a  strap  of  raw 
liide,  and  can  inflict  severe  punishment  on  a  horse;  but  the 
short  handle,  often  loaded  with  iron  or  lead,  probably  to  make 
it  available  as  a  life-preserver,  is  frequently  used  to  chastise^ 
a  refractory  beast,  a  single  blow  between  the  ears  sufi&cing  to 
bring  the  most  restive  animal  to  the  ground.  The  horse, 
although  of  such  incalculable  utility  in  Buenos  Ayres,  is  by 
no  means  treated  with  the  kindness  he  deserves.  The  natives 
are  passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  Every  man  and 
boy  can  perform  on  the  guitar,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  distin- 
guish, they  all  seemedto  play  the  same  tune,  if  tune  it  was, 
and  with  equal  ability.  They  frequently  sing,  or  rather 
howl,  in  a  most  unearthly  falsetto,  which  defies  description. 
They  are  also  fond  of  horse-racing  and  gambling  in  general, 
offering  and  taking  comparatively  hea\7'  bets,  though  how  they 
settle  these  debts  of  honour  is  another  question.  Some  of  their 
sports  seem  childish  to  us.  I  have  seen  a  full-grown  man 
act  a  wild  horse  for  hours  on  end.  With  his  hands  resting 
on  the  ground,  he  imitated  all  the  tricks  of  a  horse,  and  men 
and  boys  mounted  his  back  in  succession,  and  tried  to  keep 
their  seats  there.  He  reared,  and  kicked,  and  backed,  and 
leapt,  and  tried  every. means  to  get  rid  of  his  rider — no 
easy  matter— and  when  he  succeeded,  was  rewarded  by  the 
delighted  applause  of  his  audience.  The  spectators,  both 
male  and  female,  stood  convulsed  with  laughter,  leaning 
against  walls  and  door-posts,  whilst  tears  rolled  down  their 
tawny  cheeks.  To  finish  this  slight  sketch  of  the  gaucho,  he 
is  always  self-possessed,  and  by  nature  polite,  but  on  little  or 
no  provocation  will  thrust  a  knife  into  your  abdomen. 
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BRANDING     H  (.)  R  S  E  S  . 

(Sketch  38.) 

All  horses  (as  well  as  sheep  and  cattle)  in  Buenos  Ayres 
bear  the  mark-r-the  initials,  monogram,  or  adopted  symbol 
of  the  owner,  which  is  registered,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
fee,  in  certain  Government  hooks;  and  no  one  can  legally 
enforce  restitution  of  a  horse  that  is  not  so  marked.  The 
mark  is  generally  imprinted  on  the  hip  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  1866,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  operation  at  the  estancia  Conio-se-llama,  near 
Chascomus.  Several  people  mounted  their  horses  in  the 
morning  and  rode  off  in  search  of  a  menada  or  troop  of 
mares  and  their  offspring,  belonging  to  the  estancia,  but 
which  is  allowed  to  roam  immolested,  excepting  for  a  day 
every  one  or  two  years,  and  for  the  purpose  I  am  ahout  to 
describe.  After  a  search  of  some  hours  the  men  returned, 
driving  part  of  the  troop,  including  the  aged  father,  before 
them,  and  the  animals  were  shut  up  in  the  •strong  horse 
corral.  A  fire  of  bones  and  dried  carcases  was  kindled 
and  the  irons  heated.  Then  one  young  horse  after  another 
was  caught,  by  means  of  lassos — one  thrown  around  the 
neck  and  another  around  the  fore-feet,  a  number  of  men 
on  foot  holding  on  to  the  lassos,  although  this  is  generally 
done  on  horseback.  Many  of  the  animals  never  having  been 
handled  before,  made  a  desperate  resistance,  rearing  and 
plunging  and  falling,  when  on  the  point  of  strangulation, 
with  a  heavy  blow  on  the  ground.  The  legs  were  then 
drawn  and  fastened  together,  the  head  held  down,  and  a 
hieroglyphic  six  inches,  in  diameter  impressed  indelibly  on 
the  living  skin,  a  volume  of  smoke  arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hot  iron.  The  mane  and  tail  were  cropt — the 
hair  fetching  a  considerable  price — and  the  animal  released. 
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The  mares  were  also  lassoed  for  the  sake  of  their  hair.  In 
the  afternoon  another  portion  of  the  troop  was  hunted  up 
and  brought  to  the  estancia.  This  lot  consisted  of  mares 
(with  their  families)  that  had  been  carried  off  by  two  young 
and  unprincipled  stallions.  The  latter  kept  fighting  with 
each  other  in  the  corral  until  their  own  turn  came;  and  I  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  their  beautiful  forms  and  splendid 
postures.  Sometimes  they  stood  almost  upright,  pawing 
with  their  fore-feet,  and  then  wheeling  suddenly  around  and 
dealing  kicks  that  made  the  welkin  ring.  Poor  wretches  ! 
The  troop  was  released,  to  wander  at  liberty  for  another 
year  or  two.  Mares  are  never  used  either  in  harness  or  in 
saddle,  but  are  only  kept  for  breeding  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
immense  numbers  are  slaughtered  for  their  grease,  bones, 
and  skins.  Troops  of  perhaps  a  thousand  head,  driven  by 
some  half-a-dozen  natives,  who  gallop  around  and  urge  them 
on  with  cries  of  yegua !  yegua !  (mare  !  mare !)  passed  the 
estancia  frecpiently,  on  their  way  to  the  saladeros  in  town. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  country  w^as  more  vividly  impressed 
on  my  mind  by  seeing  the  immense  troops  of  mares  and 
droves  of  cattle  coming  from  tlie  interior,  than  by  reading 
the  number  of  square  leagues  and  acres. 

¥ 

THE   AEMADILLA. 

(Sketch  22.) 

One  of  the  most  curious  creatures  in  Buenos  Ayres,  or 
anywhere  else,  is  the  Armadilla,  or  Peludo,  as  it  is  called. 
There  are  several  species,  but  I  am  only  familiar  Avith  one. 
It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  on  moonlight  nights  I  have 
stood  on  the  cross-bar  of  a  gate  tlie  better  to  observe  it,  for  it 
very  seldom  looks  upwards.  When  so  posted,  I  have  seen 
several  at  a  time  gambolling  and  running  about  as  quickly  as 
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rats  under  my  feet,  and  playing  with  a  little  dog  tliat  Avas  my 
constant  companion.  They  would  come  out  of  their  holes, 
run  up  to  the  dog,  stare  at  him  for  a  time,  and  then,  pre- 
tending to  he  frightened  at  his  harking,  scuttle  hack  to  their 
retreats,  reappearing  after  a  few  minutes. 

They  are  said  to  be  insectiverous,  hut  do  not  seem  to  be 
fastidious  m  their  tastes,  as  the  stomachs  of  two  that  I 
opened  were  stuffed  with  wool.  They  appear,  however,  to 
prefer  flesh  that  has  begun  to  decay,  and  cover  up  the 
carcases  of  horses  and  cattle  with  earth  to  hasten  putrefac- 
tion, or  possibly  to  engender  insects.     Quien  sale? 

They  burrow  in  the  ground,  but,  unlike  rabbits  and  others, 
leave  no  opening  after  them.  The  soil  (like  the  air  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner)  is  "cut  away  before,  and  follows  up  behind." 
Being  furnished  with  very  powerful  claws,  it  requires  a  strong- 
hand  upon  their  horny  tails  to  prevent  them,  when  suddenly 
surprised,  from  penetrating  into  the  ground.  They  have  a 
very  unceremonious  habit  of  coming  up  through  the  floors  of 
kitchens,  sheds,  &c.,  leaving  them'  in  a  state  of  dreadful 
disorder.  Although  otherwise  inoff'ensive,  and  it  may  be 
useful,  they  are  seldom  seen  without  an  attempt  being  made 
to  catch  and  kill  them. 

The  natives  and  many  Europeans  consider  them  dainty 
eating.  They  are  split  open,  roasted,  and  served  up  with  the 
shell,  head,  feet,  and  tail  on.  The  fat  is  said  to  l^e  particu- 
larly delicate;  but,  although  I  have  seen  them  on  the  table, 
I  declined  to  taste  the  dish.  The  tail  is  sometimes  made 
into  a  tinder-box,  and  I  have  seen  a  guitar  made  of  a  shell, 
and  it  did  not  sound  worse  than  the  wooden  guitars  do  when 
played  on  by  the  natives. 
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THE     SKUXK. 

(Sketch  So.) 

This  is  a  pretty  creature,  with  a  black  glossy  skin,  ha\T.ng 
a  white  silvery  streak  on  each  side,  running  all  the  way  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  a  large  bushy  tail.  One  that  I  shot  (a 
male)  measured  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
The  skunk  prefers  the  darkness  to  the  light,  and  is  more 
frequently  smelt  than  seen.  Providence  has  furnished  him 
with  a  ludicrous,  but  formidable  weapon  of  defence,  in  the 
shape  of  a  gland,  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  which 
secretes  a  liquor  of  a  most  offensive  odour,  "the  rankest 
compound  of  villanous  smells  that  ever  offended  nostril.". 
Few  dogs  will  venture  to  assail  him,  and  still  fewer  have 
the  reckless  determination  to  kill  him.  The  clothes  of  ^^eople 
who  have  encountered  him  retain  the  intolerable  perfume  for 
weeks.  What  then?  Has  not  a  gentleman,  when  challenged, 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  weapons  ?  and  the  skunk,  though 
far  from  a  coward,  is  never  the  aggressor.  I  believe  his 
character  has  been  basely  slandered,  and  that  his  food,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  neither  chickens  nor  eggs,  as  is  popularly 
asserted.  I  opened  and  found  the  stomach  of  one  crammed 
with  fragments  of  centipedes — about  three  table-spoonfuls — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  persecuted  skunk  is  an  extremely 
useful  creature,  and  that  but  for  him  the  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres  would  become  uninhabitable. 

THE   BISCACHA   AND    OWL. 

(ShdcJics  25  and  26.) 

The  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres  swarm  with  an  animal  called 
the  hiscacJia.  It  is  classed  by  naturalists  amongst  the  family 
of  cliinchillidce,  and  order  of  Rodentia.     One  specimen  that 
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I  shot  measured  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail;  indeed  the  caudal  member  was  awanting,  and  I  have 
subsequently  seen  several  similarly  docked.  Had  tlieir  tails 
been  lost  in  the  wars  ?  ISTormally  it  has  a  tail  six  inches  or 
thereabouts  in  length.  The  biscacha  remains  underground 
durmg  the  day,  but  comes  forth  after  sundown  to  enjoy  the 
air,  and  to  feed  upon  thistle  roots  or  grass ;  for  the  exact 
nature  of  its  diet  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  dispute.  At  twilight 
he  is  to  be  seen  sitting  gravely  at  the  mouth  of  his  burrow; 
and  he  permits  one — and  all  the  more  readily  wdien  on 
horseback — to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  without 
moving,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  some  horrid  suspicion 
entered  his  brain,  he  pops  into  his  hole,  uttering  his  inde- 
scribable moaning  cry,  as  he  retreats  underground.  The 
biscachas  always  select  a  place  where  the  ground  is  slightly 
elevated  for  their  subterranean  abodes,  although  the  elevation 
is  sometimes  so  slight  that  it  is  unappreciable  by  the  human 
sense,  unless  when  the  camp  is  covered  with  water.  They 
first  dig  an  irregular  pit,  or  a  number  of  pits,  say  three  feet 
deep,  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  land  for  a  space  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  or  thereby;  and  in  the  walls  of  this 
pit  they  make  tunnels  large  enough  to  admit  a  boy.  These 
tunnels  have  a  downward  slope,  and  soon  bend  out  of 
sight.  They  take  care  always  to  have  more  doors  than  one. 
lumbers  dwell  in  one  habitation.  One  author  asserts  that 
the  young  are  kept  in  a  nuTScrij,  apart  from  the  old;  but 
he  does  not  tell  how  he  ascertained  that  such  a  proper 
arrangement  existed.  I  have  seen,  when  assisting  to  suffocate 
these  interesting  animals,  the  smoke  blown  by  a  machine 
(see  Sketch  36)  into  one  hole,  issue  from  otliers  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  tlihty  yards,  which  proved  that  the  passages 
communicated  so  far;  but  that  biscacha  burrows  are  so 
extensive  as  has  been  stated,  namely,  a  mile  in  circumference. 
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is,  at  tlie  least,  very  doubtful,  and,  like  the  nursery  tale, 
requires  some  evidence  to  support  it.  Biscaclias,  in  destroying 
tlie  pastures  by  their  excavations,  have  made  themselves  a 
host  of  relentless  enemies.  They  are  suffocated  with  brim- 
stone fumes  and  killed  by  guns.  In  winter,  water  is 
conducted  by  drains  into  their  burrows  (and  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  quantity  of  water  it  requires  to  fill  them);  and 
when  compelled  to  come  forth,  they  are  attacked  by  dogs 
and  spades.  Although  timid,  or  at  least  retiring  in  general, 
they  display  the  most  dauntless  courage,  and  even  ferocity, 
when  brought  to  bay,  rushing  open-mouthed  at  men  and 
dogs,  and  inflicting  ugly  bites  with  their  formidable  in- 
cisors. I  saw  one,  after  his  skull  had  been  cleft  open 
with  a  spade,  and  when  the  blood  was  bubbling  through  the 
crack  at  every  breath  he  drew,  fly  at  a  coUey  that  was  fain 
to  "let  I  dare  not  wait  upon,  I  would,''  having  learned 
caution  from  a  previous  encounter,  in  which  he  had  got  his 
nose  severely  wounded. 

Tlie  biscaclias  have  a  singular  habit  (which  has  puzzled 
naturalists)  of  collecting  all  sorts  of  rubbish  aroimd  their 
burrows — such  as  thistle  stems,  bones  and  horns,  old  shoes, 
or  any  other  hard  articles  they  can  come  at.  Some  suppose 
that  they  are  actuated  by  mere  blind  a\'arice,  like  that 
exhibited  by  the  magpie  and  some  individuals  of  the  human 
species;  but  I  imagine  the  biscachas  gather  these  articles  to 
solidify  the  low  embanknieiits  formed  by  the  earth  that  has 
been  tllro^^'n  out  in  burrowing,  and,  which,  from  the  entire 
absence  of  stones,  becomes  very  soft  in  seasons  of  rain,  and 
would  be  sapped  and  washed  away  without  some  such  ex- 
pedient. But  this  is  merely  a  guess.  In  moonlight  nights 
biscachas  are  to  be  seen,  like  dark  spots^  all  over  the  plains; 
and  when  a  gun  is  fired  the  whole  air  resounds  with  their 
peculiar  cries,  mingled  with  those  of  owls  and  lapwings. 
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Biscaclia  burrows  are  inhabited  by  anotlier  queer  class  of 
tenants — namely,  little  owls.  Tliese  venture  abroad  at  aU 
hours  of  the  day,  altbougli  I  suspect  tlieir  yision  is  rather  Aveak 
in  the  glare  of  noon.  They  sit  blinkuig  at  the  mouths  of 
the  burrows,  turning  their  heads  in  apparent  perplexity  as 
you  pass,  and  then  fly  off,  like  large  moths,  to  a  short 
distance,  where  they  alight,  and  beck  and  bow  and  stare 
and  scream  in  a  yery  comical  way.  I  belieye  that  the  owls 
do  not  inhabit  the  same  apartments  as  the  biscachas,  but 
that  they  make  little  chambers  for  themselyes  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  common  burrows.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  selecting  a  residence  they  are  prompted  more 
by  a  selfish  desire  to  saye  trouble  in  excayating,  than  by  a 
loye  for  the  society  of  the  biscachas,  for  in  some  cases  they 
make  self-contained  holes  for  themselyes,  entering  directly 
from  the  surface,  like  rabbits.  Swallows  or  martins  also 
ayail  themselyes  of  the  biscachas'  labours. 

In  suffocating  biscachas  all  the  holes  are  closed  up,  to 
preyent  the  sulphurous  smoke,  as  well  as  doomed  animals, 
from  escaping.  But  I  haye  been  told  that  the  burrows  are 
always  re-opened  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  by  the  bisca- 
chas outside — afflicted  friends  and  sympathising  neighbours 
— who  bring  the  dead  bodies  to  the  surface,  and  -put  the 
premises  again  in  order. 

THE     HOEXEEO. 

(Sketch  27.) 

Solomon  tells  the  sluggard  to  look  at  the  ant's  labours  ; 
and  if  that  sagacious  monarch  had  liyed  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
he  would  haye  adyisecl  us  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  hornero 
— one  of  the  most  interestiag  and  suggestiye  birds  in  those 
thistly  plains.     It  is  called  the  oy en-bird  in  English.     It  is 
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somewhat  larger  than  a  lark.  It  builds  a  nest  of  compounded 
mud  and  horse-dung,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  placing 
it  wherever  it  can  find  a  suitable  tree  or  fence  post.  It' 
prefers  a  post  with  a  forked  top,  but  has  no  objection  to  a 
fork  with  a  single  bent  prong.  It  seems,  as  if  depending  on 
the  strencrth  of  its  habitation,  to  scorn  concealment,  and 
often  fixes  its  dwelling  upon  the  top  of  a  post  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  can  be  seen  half  a 
mile  distant.  I  have  seen  nests  built  on  the  fence  of  a 
corral,  where  thirty  or  forty  horses  were  shut  up  during  the 
day,  and  in  other  places  where  disturbances  were  frequent. 
Conjugal  love  in  other  birds  blazes  only  at  certain  seasons, 
but  the  affection  of  the  hornero  is  a  steady  flame,  which 
burns  all  the  year  round.  Whenever  a  shower  falls  to 
moisten  the  dust,  tlie  faithful  pair  are  hard  at  work  building 
or  repairing  their  happy  home. 

The  construction  of  a  nest  is  a  labour  of  months.  Wlien 
half  completed  it  looks  like  a  bowl  set  on  edge,  and  every 
addition  of  material  is  carefully  pecked  and  compacted  by 
the  industrious  birds.  The  wall  on  one  side  of  the  ingenious 
edifice  is  continued  around  the  front,  but  bending  inwards 
before  it  reaches  the  other  side,  forms  a  partition  which 
divides  the  interior  from  the  entrance.  .  The  aperture  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  hand,  which,  however,  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  by  reason  of  the  partition. 
When  a  nest  is  pulled  down,  as  is  sometimes  wantonly 
done,  the  poor  birds  do  not  fly  off  in  despair  and  lament 
the  destruction  of  what  has  cost  them  months  of  hard 
labour,  but  immediately  begin  to  build  it  anew,  and  often  in 
the  same  situation.  The  walls  of  the  nest  are  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  almost  as  strong  as  brick.  In  one 
that  I  saw  accidentally  opened,  there  were  four  young 
birds. 
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THE     TUN  A. 

(Sketch  29.) 
The  tuna,  a  species  of  aloe,  is  common  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  seems  worthy  of  a  short  description.  It  grows  with 
rank  luxuriance,  springing  with  a  great  crowd  of  leaves 
from  the  ground,  each  leaf  seeming  determined  to  elbow  its 
way,  whether  there  be  room  for  it  or  not.  Some  of  the 
leaves  measure  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  about  ten 
inches  in  breadth,  and  five  or  six  in  thickness.  They  are 
covered  with  a  leathery  skin,  but  inside  are  as  soft  as  a 
turnip.  The  internal  substance,  however,  is  composed  of 
fibres,  which  make  good  sewing  thread;  and  cloth,  twine, 
and  cordage  have  been  manufactured  from  them.  The  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  armed  with  sharp  prickles.  This  singular 
plant  sends  forth  a  flowering  stalk,  some  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  tree.  This  spurious 
tree — worthless  to  the  carpenter — is  u.seful  to  the  barber, 
who  makes  excellent  hones  of  the  pith.  The  stalk  of  the 
tuna  contains  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces  and  in  other  countries  a  spirituous 
liquor  is  distilled  from  the  sap.  This  spirit  is  called 
pulque  in  Mexico;  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Parish,  is 
the  principal  drink  of  the  lower  orders  there.  Cattle  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  we  are  informed  by  the  same  excellent 
authority,  eagerly  watch  the  fall  of  the  aloe  stalk,  and  get 
intoxicated  upon  the  juice,  which  shows  that  the  brutes 
would  be  as  bad  as  men,  if  they  had  the  same  opportunity. 
The  stalk  rushes  up  in  a  few  weeks,  and  one  could  almost 
fancy  one  sees  it  growing.  The  aloe  is  used  as  a  fence ;  but 
is  held  in  small  esteem  as  such,  being  liable,  when  it  faUs, 
to  take  the  bank,  which  it  is  intended  to  support,  down  with 
it,  as  a  drunkard  does  his  family.  The  eight-sided  cactus  is 
also  used  as  a  hedge,  and  makes  a  most  grotesque  one. 
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DRAWING     WATER. 

(Shctcli  37.) 

In  ordinary  seasons,  and  in  some  districts  at  all  events, 
there  is  abundance  of  water  in  streams  and  lagunas  all  the 
year  round  for  the  various  domestic  animals ;  but  during 
secas,  or  droughts,  it  is  necessary  to  i-aise  it  to  the  surface, 
which  entails  considerable  labour.  This  is  done  by  a  simple, 
but  ingenious  machine,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
peculiar  to  the  country.  It  is  called  the  mcmga,  or  sleeve. 
It  is  a  long  bottomless  canvas  bag,  like  the  wind-sail  used 
in  ventilating  ships.  One  end  of  this  bag,  kept  agape  by  an 
iron  ring,  is  held  by  a  lasso,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  at 
the  top  of  three  poles,  and  is  fastened  to  the  saddle  of  a 
horse,  as  usual.  Wlien  the  horseman  rides  towards  the  well 
the  bag  descends,  and  the  pipe  (moving  on  a  hinge)  drops 
into  a  vertical  position,  allowing  the  bag  to  lie  at  full  length 
amongst  the  water.  The  bag  fills  at  once,  the  horseman 
canters  off,  the  manga  ascends,  and  a  copious  supply  of  the 
water  is  discharged  through  the  wooden  spout  into  a  receiv- 
ing box,  and  thence  into  the  troughs.  There  are  other  plans 
for  drawing  water, — one  of  them  being  by  a  bucket  made  of 
a  cow's  skin,  which,  worked  by  a  horse,  like  the  manga,  is, 
through  an  ingenious  adjustment  of  the  hoisting  tackle,  made 
to  empty  itself  when  it  reaches  the  surface. 

DEAD      CATTLE. 

(SMchSO,) 

In  a  country  where  cattle  are  so  innumerable,  scenes  like 
that  delineated  in  the  sketch  must  of  course  be  common. 
Still  the  number  of  carcases  that  lie  scattered  about  the 
plains    strike    the   stranger    with    wonder.      Even    in    the 
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iuimediate  neighbourhood  of  fine  houses  dead  animals  are 
allowed  to  lie  and  taint  the  atmosphere.  Fortunately  de- 
composition is  rapid  in  that  climate,  and  nature  has  provided 
a  countless  host  of  scavengers,  in  the  shape  of  birds,  quad- 
rupeds, and  insects.  A  good  many  animals  are  destroyed 
by  eating  a  poisonous  plant  which  grows  in  some  districts. 
Curiously  enough,  sheep  or  cattle  familiar  with  the  ground 
avoid  this  plant;  but  strange  animals,  driven  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  probably  too  hungry  to  be  circumspect,  often 
perish  from  eating  it.  I  saw  eighty  oxen  lying  in  one 
heap,  that  had  died  from  this  cause;  and,  barring  their  skins, 
they  were  permitted  to  lie  and  rot.  There  are  two  birds 
that  do  yeoman's  service  in  clearing  the  land  of  carrion 
— namely,  the  carranclia  and  chimango,  members  of  a  small 
group  (the  polyborinse  or  caracaras),  placed  by  naturalists 
between  the  eagles  and  buzzards  and  the  vultures,  possessing 
something  of  the  character  of  both  families.  The  chimango 
(the  smaller  species  of  the  two)  is  represented  in  Sketch  S^. 
This  gentleman,  although  he  banquets  on  the  dead,  is  rather 
partial  to  a  tit-bit  from  the  living.  When  he  sees — and  he 
is  always  on  the  look-out — a  sickly  slieep  fall,  or  a  lamb  go 
astray,  he  alights  upon  their  noses,  and  feasts  upon  their  eyes 
in  a  cQol,  leisurely  sort  of  way.  Although  the  first  to  begin, 
he  is  generally  the  last  to  leave  the  table,  and  may  be  seen 
picking  the  bones. 

SH  EEP-S  HEARING. 

(SUtch  33.) 

In  1866  I  resided  at  a  sheep  estancia  near  Chascomus, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  shearing  is  performed. 
The  land  was  stocked  with  upwards  of  20,000  sheep,  and 
these  were  all  clipped  at  the  estancia,  the  shepherds  bringing 
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their  flocks  from  their  proper  pastures  in  rotation.  Some 
thirty  hands  were  engaged  for  the  work,  the  majority  of 
them  natives,  and  a  considerable  proportion  women.  They 
assembled  on  the  evening  before  the  shearing  commenced, 
bringing  their  children,  dogs,  and  horses  with  them.  The 
women  and  children  slept  in  a  rough  bothy,  and  the  men 
upon  saddles  and  sheep  skins  outside.  A  run-away  sailor 
ofiiciated  as  butcher  lyro  Umj)orc,  six  fat  shee^)  being  killed 
every  morning  for  the  day's  consumption;  and  an  old  black 
woman  acted  as  shearer's  cook.  Shearing  began  on  the  22d 
October,  and  continued,  with  one  or  two  short  interruptions 
from  bad  weather,  until  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 
The  shearing  ground  consisted  of  a  fenced  enclosure,  with  a 
boarded  floor,  about  fifty  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide.  In  this 
compartment,  protected  by  an  awning  from  the  increasing 
fervour  of  the  sun,  the  shearers  laboured.  Two  or  three 
men  were  employed  in  catching  the  sheep,  which  were  shut 
up  in  pens  alongside,  binding  their  feet  with  strips  of  raw 
skin,  and  laying  them  ready  for  the  shearers ;  and  they  found 
it  hot  work  to  supply  the  demand.  The  ])atTon,  or  master, 
moved  silently,  but  vigilantly,  amongst  the  little  crowd, 
giving  a  tally  for  every  fleece  that  Avas  taken  off;  and  cries 
of  "  lata,  lata, patron!''  were  heard  above  the  clink  of  sheep- 
shears  every  minute  or  two,  from  voices  male  and  female. 
A  boy  with  a  bucket  of  tar  also  threaded  his  way  through 
the  motley  throng,  to  anoint  the  wounds  wliich  the  rapid 
shears  had  made  in  the  shrinking  skins  of  the  sheep.  He 
answered  to  the  dignified  name  of  Medico  (Doctor) !  Another 
youth  or  two,  at  the  call  of  "hillon''  (fleece),  carried  the 
fleeces  to  adjacent  tables,  where  three  men  stood  and  care- 
fully, but  quickly  tied  them  inside-out,  into  separate  bundles. 
The  wool  is  finer,  closer,  and  much  shorter  than  that  grown 
at  home  ;  yet  a  first-class  shearer  can  clip  a  hundred  sheep 
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a  day.  This,  however,  is  considered  a  feat;  and  one  little 
Basque  (see  Sketch  2^)  who  performed  it,  declared  when  done, 
tliat  he  would  not  make  a  beast  of  himself  every  day!  The 
work,  however,  is  not  done  in  the  same  perfect  style  as  in 
England,  which  indeed  would  not  answer  in  Buenos  Ayres ; 
for,  besides  wasting  time,  the  poor  sheep,  exposed  stark  naked 
to  the  fury  of  the  sun,  would  lose  their  skins  as  well  as 
wool.  The  average  weight  of  wool  in  1866  was  nine  fleeces 
to  the  arroba  (25  lbs.)  The  women  as  well  as  men  employed 
in  shearing,  lighten  their  labours  with  a  cigar  ilia,  and  mate 
for  all  hands  is  supplied  at  regidar  intervals.  Two  hours 
are  allowed  at  noon  for  dianer  and  siestct.  At  sunset,  when 
work  is  suspended  for  the  day,  the  natives  cast  off  their 
greasy  garments,  and  make  tliemseh'es  apparently  tidy  and 
clean.  One  plays  on  the  guitar,  to  the  monotonous  strum- 
ming of  which  others  get  up  and  dance  with  great  gravity. 

As  mcite  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  the  foreo'oino- 
jottings,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  what  it  is.  "  It  is 
prepared,"  says  Johnston,  in  his  Chemistry  of  Common  Life, 
"  from  the  dried  leaves  oi  the  Brazilian  holly  {Ilex  Paraguay- 
ends) — is  said  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Indians  from 
time  immemorial — has  been  drunk  by  all  classes  in  Paraguay 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is 
now  consumed  by  almost  the  whole  population  of  South 
America." 

It  is  infused  in  small  gourds,  and  sucked  through  tubes 
called  homhillas.  It  is  taken  either  with  or  without  sugar, 
and  boibng  hot.  The  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant. 
The  natives  are  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  drink  it  aU  day 
long.  A  mate  is  handed  to  one  immediately  on  entering  a 
house;  and  few  travel  without  the  "  cup  that  cheers,  but  not 
inebriates."  It  is  very  refreshing,  and  useful  in  abating 
hunger.     Johnston  says  "  that  it  is  more  exciting  than  China 
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tea,  producing  a  kind  of  intoxication,  and,  by  excessive  use, 
leading  even  to  delirium  tremens ; "  but  I  never  heard  tliat 
sucli  effects  resulted  from  its  use,  or  rather  abuse,  in  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  although  I  drank  it  in  copious  doses,  almost 
daily,  never  experienced  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
same  high  authority  states  that  "  it  differs  both  from  Chinese 
tea  and  from  opium,  in  acting  upon  the  kidneys  and  moving 
the  bowels  " — a  valuable  property  in  a  country  where  ilesh 
and  hard  biscuits  are  the  almost  unvaried  diet.  Paraguayan 
tea  is  said  to  lose  its  virtue,  flavour,  and  aromatic  bitter- 
ness by  keeping  and  exportation,  otherwise,  being  cheaper 
than  the  Chinese  leaf,  it  might  have  been  advantageously 
introduced  into  Britain. 
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Tlie  country  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  called  l^y  the  English- 
speaking  part  of  the  population  the  camp,  from  the  Spanish 
El  campo.  Eor  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  city  it  is  as 
flat  as  a  table,  intersected  here  and  there  by  sluggish 
streams  and  shallow  lagunas,  which  vanish  in  seasons  of 
drought.  There  are  no  woods ;  but  now  and  again  a  soli- 
tary omhu  tree  stands  to  guide  the  wanderer  across  the 
trackless  plains,  or  to  shelter  himself  and  horse  from  the 
overpowering  heat  of  noon.  The  trunk  of  the  ombu  often 
attains  a  great  girth,  and  its  branches  are  massive  and 
numerous;  but  this  tree  is  only  useful  for  shade  and  as  a 
landmark.  The  timber  will  not  burn,  and  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  cut  with  a  spade.  Foxes  find  a  secure  retreat 
under  its  roots,  and  carranchas  build  their  nests  at  the  top. 
The  land  is  all  occupied  in  this  comparatively  civilised 
region,  and  cannot  be  purchased,  and  seldom  rented  at  re- 
munerative prices.     Agriculture  is  not  attempted,  excepting 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town;  nor  would  it  be  likely 
to  X3ay,  transport  of  produce  being  in  general  difficult,  and 
crops,  from  the  frequent  destructive  visitation  of  locusts  and- 
other  insects,  and  the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  droughts, 
very  precarious.  Almost  all  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  pas- 
turage of  sheep.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  rich,  and  pro- 
duces, at  certain  seasons,  luxuriant  crops  of  natural  clover, 
in  which  horses  and  cattle  may  be  seen  wading  knee-deep. 
Even  during  a  seca,  when  the  camp  is  as  bare  as  a  turnpike 
road,  the  flocks  contrive  to  subsist,  though  in  an  emaciated 
condition,  on  thistle  seeds,  which  are  scattered  in  great 
abundance  over  the  ground.  The  climate,  although  a  doctor 
may  now  and  again  be  met  with,  is  healthy;  and  I  have 
seldom  seen  finer-looking  men  than  Europeans  who  have 
resided  long  in  the  country,  and  those  of  European  descent. 
The  spring  is  the  pleasantest  season,  being  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold.  The  earth,  too,  is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet 
of  clover  and  young  thistles,  and  looks  as  fine  as  any  country 
with  such  a  fiat  face  can  do.  As  summer  approaches  the 
heat  becomes  excessive.  The  thistles,  which  before  looked 
like  a  crop  of  turnips,  suddenly  spring  up  to  a  height  of  ten 
or  eleven  feet,  armed  with  strong  prickles,  forming  dense 
jungles  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  rmdergoes  a  complete  change  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two.  The  horizon,  with  its  known  landmarks,  is 
suddenly  hidden  from  view,  and  one  scarcely  knows  where 
to  steer.  About  Christmas  (midsummer)  the  thistles  are  all 
in  full  bloom,  and  soon  droop  and  die.  The  grass  grows 
yellow,  withers,  and  disappears.  Pamperos — tremendous  gales 
from  the  west — arise  and  sweep  away  all  remains  of  vegetation. 
These  hurricanes  are  so  charged  with  dust  and  dead  thistles 
that  day  becomes  as  dark  as  night.  Travellers  lose  all  idea 
of  their  course,  and  often  wander  astray.     Even  the  natives, 
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wlio  possess  an  instinct  sometliing  like  the  pigeon  as  to  the 
airts,  make  absurd  mistakes.  Tropical  rains  fall  in  winter, 
and  the  whole  country  becomes  a  swamp.  The  ground  is 
often  hidden  by  water  for  weeks.  The  roads  are  wretched. 
After  the  rain,  however,  E"ature,  like  a  very  ugly  phoenix, 
rises  from  her  ashes,  and  the  earth  turns  green  again.  Snow 
may  not  be  seen  for  a  generation;  but  ice  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  mornings,  and  the  wind  feels  piercingly  cold.  The 
evenings  are  fearfully  dismal,  the  majority  of  people  liaving 
no  fires  in  their  dwellings  excej)ting  when  preparing  food. 
Coals  cost  £8  a  ton,  and  are  only  consumed  by  the  wealthy. 
Sheep-dung,  stimulated  by  mutton  fat,  is  the  ordinary  kitchen 
fuel,  but  is  seldom  used  except  for  cooking.  Europeans  adopt 
the  miserable  habits  of  the  barbarous  natives,  and  are  con- 
tented to  stamp  their  feet,  rub  their  blue  fingers,  and  mutter 
"  Carramba!  isn't  it  cold?"  and  hurry  off  to  bed  to  pass  time 
and  economise  animal  heat.  Some  native  women  use  a  small 
doff  as  a  foot  warmer.  Its  skin  looks  like  India-rubber,  and 
is  entirely  destitute  of  hair,  affording  no  shelter  for  fleas, 
which  is  the  reason  of  its  preferment  to  this  agreeable  of&ce. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  climate  Avhicli  deserves 
notice — I  mean  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  ^orth 
wind.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  says,  "  The  sirocco  of  the  Levant 
does  not  bring  with  it  more  disagreeable  affections  than  the 
vicnto  norte  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  in  some  people  produces 
an  irritability  and  ill  humour  amounting  to  little  less  than  a 
temporary  derangement  of  their  moral  faculties.  It  is  no 
uncommon  case  for  men  amongst  the  better  classes  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses  during  its  contiimance,  and  lay 
aside  all  business  until  it  has  passed;  whilst,  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  police  that  cases 
of  quarrelling  and  bloodshed  are  much  more  frequent  during 
the  north  wind  than  at  any  other  time.     .      .      .     Europeans, 
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though  often  sensible  of  its  influence,  are  not  generally 
affected  to  the  same  extent  as  the  natives,  amongst  whom 
the  women  appear  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  head- 
ache it  occasions.  N'umbers  of  them  may  be  seen  at  times 
in  the  streets,  walking  about  with  large  spKt  beans  stuck 
upon  their  temples — a  sure  sign  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
The  bean,  which  is  applied  raw,  appears  to  act  as  a  slight 
blister,  and  counteract  the  relaxation  caused  by  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere. 

"But  it  is  not  the  human  constitution  alone  that  is 
affected — the  discomforts  of  the  day  are  increased  by  the 
derangement  of  most  of  the  household  preparations.  The 
meat  turns  putrid,  the  milk  curdles ;  and  even  the  bread 
which  is  baked,  whilst  it  lasts,  is  frequently  bad.  Every  one 
complains ;  and  the  only  answer  returned  is,  '  Senor,  es  el 
viento  norte!  " 

In  conclusion,  the  climate  is  healthy  to  the  healthy;  but 
unsuitable  for  invalids,  especially  those  with  consumptive 
tendencies. 


T.    DUNCAN,    PRINTER,    110    BUCHANAN   STREET,    GLASGOW. 
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